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pale and decorous in the dignified pages of the
economic and political works. Tempted by lesser
talents and an imagination less vividly poetic than
Hazlitt's, Bagehot was at the same time more
conscientious and controlled. The spirit of enjoy-
ment led him occasionally into carelessness or
complacency, but seldom into exaggeration. He
considered the gift of eloquence a heavy responsi-
bility, and mere rant, for its own sake, filled him
with horror. He knew when he wrote well, and he
evinces a discriminating enjoyment. His gusto is
one more of thought that of feeling, and accom-
panies passages of intellectual brilliance rather than
of poetic exaltation. The lyrical vein he seldom
attempts, and of course with lesser success, and
therefore with lesser enjoyment, than Hazlitt.
Sometimes, moreover, his gusto exceeds what the
excellence of his " poetry " would seem to warrant.
Attempting to explain the psychology behind
Wordsworth's nature worship by means of a
ec mystical sense/' he writes:
As we gaze on the faces of those whom we love; as
we watch the light of life in the dawning of their eyes,
and the play of their features, and the wildness of their
animation; as we trace in changing lineaments a
varying sign; as a charm and a thrill seem to run
along the tone of a voice, to haunt the mind with a
mere word; as a tone seems to roam in the ear; as a
trembling fancy hears words that are unspoken; so in
Nature the mystical sense finds a motion in the moun-
tain, and a power in the waves, and a meaning in the
long white line of the shore, and a thought in the blue
of heaven, and a gushing soul in the buoyant light, an
unbounded being in the vast void of air.13
The passage borders  dangerously  on  the  senti-